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Introductions 


The aim of this research paper is to re-investigate the foundation of Thién Triic Lam 
School of Vietnamese Buddhism, and thus its philosophical and cultural significance as 
representing Vietnam “pure” Buddhism.! This Thién School is considered to be the “first serious 
effort to establish a Zen school in medieval Vietnam.”? The Thién Tric Lam School became a 
national symbol of Vietnamese independence as a response to Vietnamese de-Sinicization 
efforts. Amongst Vietnamese Buddhist scholars, there are two opposite attitudes regarding this 
Zen school. The first attitude is that most Vietnamese Buddhist scholars [inside Vietnam] regard 
this Zen school as a “pure Vietnamese” Zen school. For example, Le Manh That? proposed that 
a Vietnamese ruler, “Tran Nhan Tong established a stream of Thién Tric Lam Yén Tir which 
reflected pure Vietnameseness based on the doctrine of Cv tran lac dao,”* a purely Vietnamese 
text.” Likewise, Thich Phuoc Dat, another Vietnamese Buddhist scholar, stated that “the Thién 
Trac Lam School carried one authentic color of the independence of people [the Vietnamese], 


sovereignty, because it had never relied on or incorporated influences from any Ch’an schools 


148 or Thién in Vietnamese, Ch’an in Chinese, and Zen in Japanese. For a convenient usage, | will use these three 
forms of language to express this concept. When | say “Zen” that | do not intend the Zen of Japanese only but it 
might a way of common usage of this term for majority of the Mahayana Buddhists. This term is coined from 
dhyana in Sanskrit— mediation. See D.T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism: An Introduction, (New York: Grove Press), 32-37; 
and See Thich Nhat Hanh, Zen Keys, (New York: Doubleday, 1995). 

2 Nguyen Tu Cuong, Zen in Medieval Vietnam: A Study and Translation of the Thién Uyen Tap Anh, (Honolulu, 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii Press: 1997), 20. 

3 Le Manh That holds a Ph.D in Buddhist Philosophy from University of Wisconsin (where he studied during 1965- 
1974), and is currently a professor in History of Vietnamese Buddhism. He is also the Vice President of the 
Vietnamese Buddhist University in Ho Chi Minh City. His numerous works on the history of Vietnamese Buddhist 
have been adopted as official historical sources for Buddhist studies programs in Vietnam. 

4 “Yua Tran Nhan Tong da thanh lap dong thién Triic Lam Yén Ter thudn tuy Viét Nam vdi chd trong Cu tran lac 
dao.” In Le Manh That. “Todn Tép Tran Nhan Téng” (A Complete Collection of Tran Nhdn Téng), NXB Phuong Dong, 
2010), 8. 

5 This philosophical doctrine is also the title of the text, its literal meaning is that “Dwelling in a dusty world with 
Joy of Practicing of the Dharma.” Its title is the title of a text - & #& 4434 Bk in classical Chinese or Cu Tran Lac Dao 
Phu in modern Vietnamese (Quoc Ngu) - of the King Tran Nhan Téng, third King of the Tran dynasty, who founded 
the Thién Truc Lam School. 
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from China.’’® The second attitude is that there is no “pure” Vietnamese Buddhism; but in fact, 
Vietnamese Buddhism is a unique cocktail version of blending and incorporation of other 
influences, predominately from China. This second attitude can be observed in the works of 
Thich Nhat Hanh, a Vietnamese Buddhist monk, a Buddhist scholar [outside Vietnam], and 
founder of the Van Hanh Buddhist University in Saigon during the Vietnam/American War. He 
evaluated the Thién Trtic Lam School and considered it to be the “backbone for the independent 
foundation of Vietnamese Buddhism” even though it had welcomed some influences from 
Chinese Buddhism, Indian Buddhism, and Tibetan Buddhism; it still however, held for itself the 


“special characteristics” of independent Dai Viét.’ 


Yet, the dispute continues and there is no common or unanimous conclusion. As an 
additional example, Nguyen Tu Cuong, another Vietnamese Buddhist scholar working outside 
Vietnam from George Mason University in Virginia, argued that the Zen schools in Vietnam, 
including the Thién Tréc Lam School, “only stems from the elite eager to bring orthodoxy to 
Vietnamese Buddhism.” In other words, it is a “fabrication” for a small group of Vietnamese. ® 
On the other hand, in his book Zen in Medieval Vietnam, Nguyen Tu Cuong stated that the Truc 


Lam Zen School is a genuinely Vietnamese Buddhist school.’ These disagreements amongst 


6 “TJ mét Thién phai mang dam mét ban sac dan téc doc lap, tw chu khéng hé phy thudc hay chiu anh hung bat 
ctf Thién phai nao cua Trung Hoa.” See Thich Phu'éc Dat, Gia Tri Van Hoc Trong Tac Pham cua Thién Phai Truc Lam 
(The Value of Literature of Truc Lam Zen School), (Ho Chi Minh City: NXB Hong Duc, 2013), 43. This book was his 
Ph.D dissertation in 2008, and it was republished as a book in 2013. Currently, he is another Vice President in 
Vietnamese Buddhist University in Ho Chi Minh City of Vietnam. 

7 “Phat Gido Truc Lam la mét nén Phat gido déc lap; uy tin tinh than cua né Ia uy tinh tinh than quéc gia Dai Viét. 
No la xwong s6ng cla mot nén van héda Viét Nam ddc lap. Nén Phat gido nay, tuy co ti€p nhan nhirng anh hudng 
cla Phat gido Trung Hoa, An Dé va Tay Tang nhung van git? tinh dac biét cla minh.” See Nguyen Lang (Thich Nhat 
Hanh), Viét Nam PhGt Gido Sw LuGn [Commentary of History of Vietnamese Buddhism], Vol 1 -3, (Ho Chi Minh City: 
NXB Phuong Dong: 2012), 298. This volume was his textbook during his teaching on history of Vietnamese 
Buddhism at Columbia University in the 1960s. 

8 Nguyen Tu Cuong, “Rethinking Vietnamese Buddhist History: Is the Thién Uyén Tap Anh a ‘Transmission of the 
Lamp’ Text?” in the book of Essays into Vietnamese Pasts, edited by K.W. Taylor and John K. Whitmore, (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell Southeast Asia Program, 1995,” 113. 

° Nguyen, Zen in Medieval Vietnam, 20. 
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scholars, namely whether Thién Triic Lam School is purely Vietnamese or whether it was 
influenced by other cultures and traditions that motivated me to conduct a re-examination of the 


true face of the Thién Trtic Lam School of Vietnamese Buddhism. 


Is it true that the Triic Lam School is thudn tiy,’° a true reflection of pure Vietnamese 
Buddhism? What is pure Vietnamese Buddhism; is there such a thing? In order to approach these 
question, as an approximation closer to reality, I consider the text of Cur 7) ran Lac Dao Phi 
which was written in Chir Ném by the founder of this Zen school. My first task was to 
transliterate and translate this text into the current Vietnamese language. Chir N6ém literally 
means “Southern script” which was invented based on Chinese logographic script by the 


Vietnamese scholars such as Nguyén Thuyén — he was the first scholar who used Chit Ném to 


compose poetry in the 1280s.!! This text was composed in the form of Phi (3X, or fui in 


Chinese). The phi is a type of rhymed prose that originated in Chinese literature during the 
Western Han period (206 BCE — 39 CE).!” It was widely used in Chinese literature to express 
appreciation for the beauty of nature from the countryside or to criticize the government. O. W. 
Wolters, a Southeast Asian historian, observed that it “became a successful Vietnamese 
localization of Chinese literacy form during the second half of the fourteenth century.” !? King 
Tran Nhan Tong composed this phu to express his understanding of Buddhist philosophy for his 


Tric Lam Zen School. 


vu 


10 It means “pure,” “authentic,” or genuine. 

11 Chty NOm appeared about the 3 century of the Christian era in various forms; however, it was first used for 
writing and compose poetry in the early 13" century in Dai Viét. See K.W. Taylor, A History of the Vietnamese, 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 120. 

?2 Wilhelm, Hellmut, "The Scholar's Frustration: Notes on a Type of ‘fu’," in Chinese Thought and Institutions, ed. 
John King Fairbanks (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), 310-19. 

13.9, W. Wolters, History, Culture, and Region in Southeast Asian Perspectives. Revised Edition (Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1999), 185. 
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Regarding my approach to the translation work, first, I engaged in transliteration from 
Chit Ném into Chir Quoc Ngit (or the current Vietnamese language) for the Vietnamese 
audience. However, I did not provide footnotes for this version of transliteration (English 
speakers will not find this useful). Second, I then translated this Chir Quoc Ngir version into 
English (this is the first time this document has been translated into English) with brief footnotes 
for each chapter. I hope that English readers may benefit from this translation and gain an 


understanding of this rich, original text. 


Upon completing this translation work, I then took a step back to consider the historical 
background that gave rise to the birth and dispute about the origins of Vietnamese Buddhism, 
from the beginning to the Tran dynasty (1225-1440). My aim was to identify the possible Sinic 
factors that influenced or may have influenced the shaping of Vietnamese Buddhism. Along 
these lines, the paper then continues by examining the origination of the text Cu Tran Lac Dao 
Phi. I analyzed the philosophical doctrines that are included in the text, to highlight the presence 
or absence of its Sinic influences. These steps were done with the intention of pointing out the 
presence of Viet-factors versus the presence of Sinic-factors, in order to see whether the Trtic 
Lam Zen School is a genuine reflection or authentic form of Vietnamese Buddhism, or whether it 
is simply a version of Chinese Buddhism. By doing this, I hope we can see the true face of this 


Zen school objectively and from a scholarly viewpoint. 
Background History of Vietnamese Buddhism in period of pre-Tran dynasty 


First, this section does not intend to provide a complete and thorough discourse about the 
history of Vietnamese Buddhism, but rather, I review some major Buddhist schools that were 
influential in shaping Buddhism in Vietnam. Specifically, I draw attention to the possible Sinic 


influences in these Zen schools of Vietnamese Buddhism. This attempt will reveal that there is 
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nothing called thuan tuy Vietnam or “pure Vietnamese [Buddhism]” as some scholars argued in 
regard to the Trac Lam Zen School; in fact, I propose that there is no pure Vietnamese 


Buddhism, but that it is more like a “cocktail” version. !4 


The first “seed” for the Thién Triic Lam School was planted by the Thién Khuong Tang 
Hoi School, founded by Master Tang Hoi (Kang Shen Hui). Although Master Tang H6i’s 
birthday is still unknown, we do know that he was born around the first decade of the third 
century, and that the year of his death was recorded on 280 C.E. His father was a Sogdian trader 


and his mother was a woman of Giao Chau — (# 4], Jiaozhou)'*. Nguyen Tai Thu and his 


colleagues argued that he was born in Sogdiane — a country in Central Asia that now is 
Uzbekistan, but there is no evidence to confirm this. '!© However, I think, he was born in Vietnam 
because in the preface of Anapanasati Sutra,’’ he states that his parents passed away when he 
was ten years old and he was accepted by a temple in Giao Chau which is located in Vietnam; so 
he was a Vietnamese boy at that time. Thich Nhat Hanh concluded that Khuong Tang Hoi was 
the “first Zen teacher in Vietnam.”!® He wrote numerous works that included Anapanasati, the 
Skandha-shatu-ayatana!’, the Ugradatta, the Tree of the Bodhisattva’s Path?°, the 
Smrtipasthana, and the Sutra of Forty-Two Chapters, the Prajnaparamita in Eight Thousand 


Lines*', and the Collection on the Six Paramitas”’. 


M4 In my other paper, | propose a “theory of cocktail” for Buddhist studies in Vietnamese and elsewhere. 

45 Thich Nhat Hanh, Master Tang Hoi: First Zen Teacher in Vietnam and China, (Berkeley, California: Parallax Press, 
2001), 12. 

16 Nguyen Tai Thu, History of Buddhism in Vietnam (Washington D.C.: The Council for Research in Values and 
Philosophy, 2008), 36 

17 Taisho Tripitaka, No. 602. 

18 Thich Nhat Hanh. Master Tang Hoi, 1. 

19 Taisho Tripitaka. No. 603. 

0 Taisho Tripitaka. No. 532 

21 Taisho Tripitaka.No.229 

22 Taisho Tripitaka. No. 152 
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The Collection on the Six Paramitas was compiled by himself. In this work, he 
emphasized the six virtues of an idealistic person — a Bodhisattva — who engages into life to 
serve living beings in order to help them cross over to the other shore (which means paramita), 
the shore of happiness or perfection. How? His methodology of meditation is based on 
Anapanasati sutra — a basic meditation for the Theravadin Buddhism School that focuses on the 
technique of mindful breathing. The English translation of the Preface of Anapanasati shows that 
Khuong Tang Hoi, which Thich Nhat Hanh translated, wrote it: “Mindfulness of breathing is the 
great vehicle used by the Buddhas to save beings who are tossing up and down and drowning in 
the ocean of great suffering.”*? The image of a Bodhisattva who engages with society by 
“mediation on breathing” as a tool (or upaya — skillful means) to help society to reduce suffering, 
reflects the philosophy of Engaged Buddhism that was deeply embedded in the Thién Khuong 
Tang Hoi School. During this time, Vietnam was under Chinese dominance, through policies that 


promulgated “Chinese hegemony,””* 


so there was much suffering and injustice in the society. 
Buddhism became a response to such oppression and adverse circumstances. Moreover, the idea 


of “engaged Buddhism” of this school became exported to China during the Warring States after 


the fall of Han Empire in 229 C.E. Giao Chau was part of Dong Wu, and Master Tang Hoi 
traveled to Dong Wu in 247. The ruler of this region was King Sun Quan or 74 ## (182-252), 
and Tang Hoi challenged the king and received the support of Sun Quan to establish the First 


Temple (Chia Kién So). Master Tang Hoi formed the sangha and organized an ordination 


ceremony for the monks in southern China under Sun Quan’s support. 


23 Thich Nhat Hanh, Master Tang Hoi, 87. 
24 Nguyen Tu Cuong, Zen in Medieval Vietnam, 9. 
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Although Master Khuong Tang Hoi, arguably of Vietnam origins, is regarded as the first 
Zen master of Vietnam, Vietnamese Buddhism was first formulated with influences from India 
and later China with increasing Chinese dominance. In fact, the official language for sutras study 
was classical Chinese. Chinese factors played a very important role in development of 
Vietnamese Buddhism during pre-Tran dynasty that was the background for the development of 
the Tric Lam Zen School; therefore, Buddhist scholars who argue that this Zen school is a 
“pure” Vietnamese is basing such claims subjectively, appealing to personal biases. We see that 


Sinic influences continued throughout Vietnamese Buddhist history. 


The second Thién School of Vietnam which contributed to the emergence of the Thién 
Trac Lam School is the Thién Ty-ni-da-luu-chi (Vinitaruci) School, which has its origin from 
China and India. Evidence for tracing this influence back to India is based on Thién Uyén Tap 
Anh — a collection of biographies of high monks of Vietnam that was compiled during the 
fourteenth century by “collective authors.””> Zen master Ty-ni-da-luu-chi (Vinitaruci), an Indian 
monk, first came to China before he ventured to Giao Chau (Vietnam) sometime during 580 C.E. 
He passed away in 594. He was a student of Tang Xn or Sengcan”® — the third Patriarch of 
Chinese Ch’an Buddhism after the legendary First Patriarch Bodhidharma. In other words, his 
training was in the Chinese Ch’an Buddhism tradition. He established a Thién school that bears 
his name in Vietnam. This shows that even though he was an Indian Buddhist monk, his training 
was in Chinese Ch’an tradition. This school merged into the Thién V6 Ng6n Thong School, to be 


discussed shortly; by event of Master Thuong Chieu came to teach Dharma as a head monk or 


25 See Nguyen Tu Cuong, Zen in Medieval Vietnam, 9. 
26 Ibid, 37-43. 
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Dharma teacher (toa chi) at Luc To temple, an old temple of the Ty-ni-da-lwu-chi School.?” And 
Thuong Chieu was a great-grandmaster of King Tran Nhan Tong, who founded the Tric Lam 
Zen school. Nguyen Tu Cuong argued strongly that this school is “an effort to rationalize the 
root of this Vietnamese line of Buddhism in Chinese Zen” in terms of legitimizing its orthodoxy 
as a continuum of the Chinese Chan tradition.** Thus, the evidence does not support the view of 
some Vietnamese Buddhist scholars that the Tric Lam Zen School is a thudn tuy Vietnamese 


Zen school.”? 


The third school that also laid a solid stone for construction of the Thién Trac Lam 
School is the Thién V6 Ngén Thong School, which also had its origins in China. According to 
Thién Uyén Tap Anh, in the year 820, Zen master V6 Ng6n Thong came to Vietnam from China, 


but passed away six years later. He lived in Kién So Temple - ## 4 4 (in present day Hanoi — 


Vietnam). His Thién School bears his name, like the Thién of Vinitaruci.*° According to the 
lineage of this school, the first patriarch was Zen master VO Ng6n Thong and the second was 
Cam Thanh; the last generation was the Zen master Tiéu Diéu. There were seventeen generations 
of this school. 

The philosophy of the Thién V6 Ngén Théng School emphasizes the practice of d6n ngé 


- #21% —or sudden enlightenment, which means people can experience the enlightenment at any 


given moment, and it is not necessary to practice gradually (#7 1%). In tracing back the origins of 


27 Nguyen Lang (Thich Nhat Hanh), Vietnam Phat Giao Su Luan, 164. Consulting the chart of 23 first patriarchs of 
Yen Tu School on page 165 too. According to this chart, there is a connection that shows a link of the Thién V6 
Ng6n Thong with King Tran Nhan Tong as Zen Master Thuong Chieu was teacher of Zen Master Hien Quang 
(d.1221) who was first “stone” for the establishment of Thién Truc Lam School later by Tran Nhan Tong. 

28 Nguyen Tu Cuong, “Rethinking Vietnamese Buddhist History,” 103. 

229 “thuan tuy” means “pure” or “authenticity”. 

30 Le Manh That, Lich Su Phat Giao Vietnam (History of Vietnamese Buddhism), Vol.2, (Ho Chi Minh City: Nha Xuat 
Ban Tong Hop, 2006), 230. 
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V6 NgGn Thoéng’s basic teaching, one can see that it is based on Huineng’s teaching- the Sixth 
patriarch of Chan Buddhism of China; he is the root-master of V6 Ng6n Théng’s philosophy. He 


achieved enlightenment under the training of the Thién master Bdizhang Hudihdi @ KE i - 


Bach Truong Hoai Hai (779 - 803), who was the author of Bach Truong Thanh Quy”! (The 
Baizhang’s Principle: — 8 A*E— 48 A* - no working a day, no eating a day). This principle 
was applied in the Wu Yang Tong School in Vietnam throughout seventeen generations. We can 
see the practice of Thién is not to eliminate daily life in the sense of “Ordinary Mind as the 
Way”.** Instead, “working” and “eating” are two important factors for happiness in life 
reflecting the nature of inseparation between Zen’s practice and ordinary daily activities (.e., 
direct involvement with the mundane, not avoiding the mundane). One can see that Tran Nhan 
Tong emphasized this principle again as it became the principle of the Thién Triéc Lam School: 
Be Ri oe Bl] BR, (Classical Chinese) 

Doi ctr an di mét ngu lién (Modern Vietnamese) 

Whenever hungry, just eat; whenever sleepy, just sleep.* 
This principle illustrates the pragmatics of practicing Thién (Zen) during the Tran dynasty, 
practicing Thién is not a vaguely conceived idea but directly relates to life as it is lived in reality. 
D.T. Suzuki, a great scholar who spread Japanese Zen to the world, commented that Zen does 
not promote “nihilism” (because of the doctrine of emptiness — sunyata) and it is not a 


99 66. 


“quibbling,” “playing at words,” or “sophistry;” but it is “the most serious concern in the 


31 Bach Truong Thanh Quy, a manual for Cha’n practice tradition of Song Dynasty of China. 

32 “Bo cs Bp HB, jixin jifo, tlc tam tlc Phat, Mind is the Buddha.” This is one of the doctrines of Ch’an Master Mazu 
Daoyi (709-788) in China. See Andy Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage: The Masters and Their Teachings (Boston: 
Wisdom Publications, 2000), 65-76; and Mario Poceski, Ordinary Mind as the Way: the Hongzhou School and the 
Growth of Chan Buddhism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 182-186. 

33 This line is in the last verse of Cu Tran Lac Dao Phu. Please see my translation for more details. 
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world.”** Thus, Thién in Vietnam is not practicing exclusion, but wholehearted inclusion; it 
concerns the quality of human living in order to bring more happiness and peace for life. Indeed, 
this reflects the spirit of engaging with society. Le Manh That even suggested that this principle 
should become the “theory of nation-state” of the Tran dynasty because it satisfied the basic 
pragmatic needs as foods (wealth) and sleeps (security) of the Dai Viet society.*> 

According to the lineage of the patriarch of this school during the Tran dynasty, Tran 
Thai Tong (the first king of Tran dynasty, Tran Nhan Téng’s grandfather), Tran Thanh Tong 
(second king, his father), and Tue Trung Thuong Si (his uncle and his Zen teacher) are the 
disciples of this school.*° Therefore, either the relationship between the Thién Trtic Lam School 
and this Thién School is very close, or Thién Triic Lam is a continuation of the Thién V6 Ngén 
Théng School. This school provided a solid foundation for the appearance of Thién Tric Lam 
School in both practice and philosophy. Again, we see that the Thién Tréic Lam School adopted 
these “Chinese doctrines” of Ch’an Buddhism in China. Therefore, to conclude that the Tric 
Lam Zen School is a “genuinely” Vietnamese Buddhism is not convincing because the Chinese 
Ch’an doctrines were the backbone for the establishment of the Truc Lam. 

The last imported Buddhist school prior to the establishment of the Thién Tric Lam 
School is the Thién Thao Dung School. With the continuous support of Buddhism from the 
kings of the Ly dynasty (1010-1225), the second ruler Ly Thanh Tong (1023-72) established the 
Thién Thao Dung School. He thus became the first generation of this school. Zen master Thao 


Duong, a Chinese master who was a student of Xuedou Zhijan of Ch’an from China,*” was 


34 _D.T. Suzuki, An Introduction to Zen Buddhism, (New York: Grove Press, 1964), 56-57. 

35 Le Manh That conceptualized this line of note 36 as “/y thuyet nha nuoc or theory of polity” of the Tran dynasty, 
see Le Manh That, Toan Tap Tran NhGn Téng, 226. 

36 Nguyen Lang, Viet Nam Phat Giao Su Luan (Commentary of History of Vietnam Buddhism) (NXB Phuong Dong), 
166. 

37See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 337-340. 
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captured in Champa during Dai Viet’s attack in 1069. In discovering, that he was a great Thién 
master and Buddhist scholar, King Ly Thanh Tong expressed his deep admiration for this 
monk’s knowledge of Buddhism. He became Zen master Thao Duong’s disciple and studied 
with him. 

In fact, Zen master Thao Duong was granted the title of “Quéc su”, meaning “teacher of 
the country” or national Zen master by Ly Thanh Tong. Whitmore and his colleagues remarked 
that “at this time, Vietnamese society consisted of an aristocracy, a religious class (the Buddhist 
community), and peasants” and Dai Viet interacted and borrowed ideology from “its Southeast 


Asian neighbors” ** 


such as Champa in terms of shaping and aligning its country with the 
Buddhist philosophy. Le Manh That argued that “until Ly Thanh Tong’s reign, the strategy of 
development of Dai Viet was more clear cut, the direction of development of country with 
Buddhist philosophy as its core force.”*? Thich Thien An added “As the first patriarch of the 
Thao Duong sect, Ly Thanh Tong was instrumental in establishing the teaching of his master in 
Vietnam, and in providing a suitable ecology for the growth of the Thién Thao Duong School.” 
The four successors of Ly monarchs of the Ly were equally earnest Buddhist patrons, including 
Ly Anh Tong (ruled 1138-1175) and Ly Cao Tong (ruled 1176-1210) who received the “‘seal-of- 
mind or tam an’*° to become third and the fifth patriarchs in the School of Thién Thao Dudng.*! 
Again, we can see clearly the influence of Chinese Buddhist philosophy during the Ly dynasty 


and its penetration into the political affairs during the Ly dynasty. However, this school’s impact 


was on the royal cohort rather than the lay community because its nature of richness in poetic 


38 Whitmore, Source of Vietnamese Traditions, 9. 

39 Le manh Thanh. Lich Su Phat Giao Viet Nam (History of Vietnamese Buddhism) (TP HCM: Tong Hop).vol. Ill, 15. 
40 Traditional transmission the Dharma between Zen master to disciple. The central practice in Chinese Zen 
tradition. 

41 Thich Thién An. Buddhism and Zen in Vietnam in Relation to the Development of Buddhism in Asia, (Los Angeles: 
College of Oriental Studies, Graduate School, 1975), 73. 
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style and this style strongly influenced the monks of V6 Ngén Thong and Ty-ni-da-luu-chi, 
which were the foundational schools for the Thién Triic Lam School.’ 

Again, we see clearly that the Thién Thao Duong that originated from China strongly 
penetrated into the establishment of the Thién Tréc Lam School. This evidence tells us that the 
Thién Triic Lam School arose based dominantly on “Chinese factors.” In sum, the emergence of 
all schools of Zen described above with their strong roots in Chinese Ch’an Buddhism should 
give us conclusive evidence that the establishment of the Thién Tréic Lam School is not a “pure” 
Vietnamese Buddhist School. 

Thién Trac Lam School and the Cw Tran Lac Dao Phi 

All three major Zen schools in Vietnam with origins in China, namely Ty-ni-da-luu-chi, 
V6 Ngon Thong, and Thao Duong, presented above indicate a directed connection with the 
Thién Tritic Lam School. Therefore, we can imagine that the role of Chinese Cha’n influence is 
extremely important for its formation in Vietnam. Nguyen Tu Cuong commented, “Truc Lam 
Zen was principally a form of high-culture Buddhism for aristocrats” because it was viewed by 
the kings of the Tran dynasty as an ideal way in which to enjoy life and to become a spiritual 
leader after abdicating the throne to the next king.*? The motif of “transmission of the lamp” or 
“mind-seals” is a practice of Chinese Ch’an tradition. This motif was also an ideal for these 
schools of Zen in Vietnam, including the Thién Tric Lam School.“ 

In sum, we cannot conclude that the Thién Tric Lam School that was established by the 
Vietnamese king is purely Vietnamese. Although Vietnamese people founded the Thién Tric 


Lam School, it was modeled after the Chinese Zen tradition with local modification in terms of 


42 Nguyen Lang, Viet Nam Phat Giao Su Luan, 143. 
43 Nguyen Tu Cuong, Zen in Medieval Vietnam, 20-21. 
44 Ibid, 20. 
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language and local interpretation. How so? Let’s us explore the text of Cur Tran Lac Dao Phi: in 
terms of language and philosophical doctrines. 

According to Tho Van Ly Tran*, a collection of poetry and writings of the Ly and Tran 
dynasty included about 32 poems and 22 diplomatic letters to the Emperor Yuan of China, along 
with other writings. Cur 7) ran Lac Dao Phu is one of such poems, and we can examine this piece 
of literature to explore influences from Chinese Ch’ an traditions. 

As I mentioned above, “cu tran lac dao” means to enjoy practicing Dharma while living 
in the ordinary mundane world. In other words, this statement emphasizes that Vietnamese 
Buddhism is not separated from normal life. This reflects the concept of “ordinary mind as the 
Way,” that is, an adoption of Chinese Ch’an tradition. In chapter 3 of the phi, the author 


reaffirmed this philosophy: 


Wy 


US RRB 

“Buddha is the Mind, and so one should learn the practices of Master Ma-T6.“7 
In general, the phu was written in Chu Nom (Chinese logographic script); the central idea is a 
replica of Mazu’s theory of “Buddha is Mind” from Chinese Ch’an, phii is a genre-rhymed prose 
that originated from China. All of these are “Sinic factors.” Only the author, few vocabulary*®, 
and pronunciation are Viet-factors. Again, it is very hard to accept the concept of the Thién Triic 


Lam School as “pure” Vietnamese Buddhism. 


45 Vien Van Hoc, Tho Van Ly Tran (Poetry and Writing of Ly-Tran), Vol.2, (Hanoi: NXB Khoa Hoc va Xa Hoi, 1977), 
451-552. 

46 “ Bo es Bp AB, jixin jifo, tc tam tlc Phat, Mind is the Buddha’ This is one of the doctrines of Ch’an Master Mazu 
Daoyi (709-788) in China. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 65-76. 

47 Ma T6 (Mazu) was the founder of Hongzhou Ch’an School, which was established during Tang dynasty (618-907) 
of China. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 65. 

48 For example, “long” or “But” instead of “tam” and “Phat” in Sino-Vietnamese. 
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Another example is the metaphors that the author used in the Cu Tran Lac Dao Phu. For 
instance, there were only three Vietnamese metaphors, namely “Canh Diéu Yén Tir” and “San 
Hut and East Mount,” mentioned in chapter 3. The rest of metaphors are from Chinese 
Buddhism. For example, there are 32 metaphors in chapter 9“ alone; they are all Chinese Ch’an 
historic metaphors, and none is Vietnamese. How can we conclude that this is an “authentic” 
Vietnamese Buddhist tradition with such obvious Chinese influences (100% Chinese factors in 
chapter 9 alone)? 

For Vietnamese scholars, this text is a crystallized work of King Tran Nhan Tong, a 
philosophical core of the Thién Tréic Lam School and a “political ideology” to guide the 
kingdom during the period when KingTran Nhan Tong served as the King.°° Many Vietnamese 
scholars, including Thich Phuoc Dat in his Ph.D dissertation and Nguyen Dinh Chu in his Ph.D 
dissertation, have frequently cited this statement. It became a standard for Vietnamese Buddhist 
scholars as a “thuan ty” Vietnamese Buddhism. Thich Nhat Hanh perceives this text as “the 
heart” of the Thién Trtic Lam School in terms of philosophy and Buddhist practice in his 
Vietnamese book, Trdi Tim Ctia Truc Lam Dai Si.>' 1 found no comment or even mention of this 
text by Western scholars including notable works by Taylor®” and Whitmore.°* This text 


contains many “Chinese factors” that reflect the inevitable phenomenon in Sinic-Viet contact 


especially since Vietnam was occupied by Chinese dynasties for more than one thousand years. 


49 See Chapter 9 of my translation and notes. 

50 This is Le Manh That’s statement in his book Toan Tap Tran Nhén Téng [Complete Collection of Tran Nhén Téng], 
Ibid, 8. 

51 Thich Nhat Hanh, Trai Tim cua Truc Lam Dai Si [The Heart of Truc Lam Dai Si], (Ho Chi Minh City: NXB Phuong 
Dong, 2016). 

52K. W Taylor, A History of the Vietnamese, (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

53 J.K. Whitmore et al, eds. Sources of Vietnamese Tradition, (New York: Columbia University Press, 2012). 
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With respect to the philosophical doctrines, let us explore the core philosophy of Thién 


Trtic Lam School by examining the conclusion verse in Cu Tran Lac Dao Phi: 


Fy FE RG ARR 

BR Bl] 9 > A] BI AR, 

RPR AKASH? 

HH MS BEE. 

Dwelling in the world with the Joy of Practicing the Dharma, 
let it flow with its conditions. 

When hungry then eat! Where tired, so sleep then! 


Treasures in the home, suspending the search, 
Facing situation with no-mind!™* What inquiring Thién® for! 


First concept of Thién Truc Lam School is “t&&” or tuy duyen is “flow with conditions.” This 
concept parallels “ng & % =. - tuy xit tac chu” of the Linji Zen School°® in China, which means 
having awareness to be mastered in any situations. Notice that Linji Zen came to Vietnam during 
this time and its influence on Zen of Vietnam was very strong. Second, the “#-, or v6 tam - 
wuxin — mind of emptiness” is another important element in the Thién Triic Lam School. No- 
Mind means no-thoughts or no-notions; we do not need a single thought to conceptualize the 
world because the world exists by itself. With or without the thoughts, the world exists as it is. It 
is a process of deconceptualization or sunyata in Buddhism. Liberation or freedom from all 
concepts is the highest value in Buddhism or nirvana. In Vietnamese, it is called niét ban, a form 
of freedom and happiness. With reference to freedom, in the very first line of Cir Tran Lac Dao 
54“ 3 or v6 tam the doctrine of no-mind. 44% (N6m), niém dirng (Vietnamese), or “No-Mind”or “No-Thought” 
is a famous doctrine in Ch’an tradition. No-Mind means no preoccupation by any minds or thoughts. See William 
Barrett, “Zen Buddhism: Selected Writings of D.T. Suzuki,” (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956), 157-226. 

55 Thién is Zen, Chan, Dhyana, or Meditation. See note 2 in Chapter 1 of the translation of the Cu Trdn Lac Dao Phu. 


56 Master Linji Yixuan (787- 886) was the founder of the Linji Zen School (Rinzai in Japanese). This school continues 
to serve the Zen community today including Japan and Vietnam. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 155 -161. 
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Phi, Tran Nhan Téng used the term of “rdi”*” which means that the core practice of a Thién 


practitioner is freedom. Third, the concept of “Buddha is Mind” reflects in terms of “% ? 4 ¥, or 
gia trung hitu bao - treasures in the home.”°® This is central concept of Chinese Ch’an 
Buddhism. Thich Nhat Hanh concluded that the Linji School came to Vietnam with the concept 
of “No-Mind” and that it greatly influenced Vietnamese Buddhism during this time.°? Again, I 
can refute the argument of the Thién Trtic Lam School is a “pure or thuan tty” form of 


Vietnamese Buddhism because the “Chinese factors” are always dominant everywhere in this 


Thién school. 


Before concluding, I would like to sum up the basic teachings of the Buddha. The 
cosmological view in Buddhism relies on the view of prattiyasamutpada or dependent 
origination. Phenomena manifest with that as its base (1.e., this is because that is); therefore, 
there is no intrinsic nature (anatman or non-self) of a thing [in order to differentiate with other 
thing] but things exist in a continuum of changing (impermanence) of co-existing factors. 
Without notions and labels, the world functions as it is; thus, peace, non-discrimination, or non- 
duality (as no notions of “self” and “‘others”’) is possible. Given this aspect of interbeing or co- 
existence, there is no such a thing as “pure” Buddhist tradition when it emerged into any society. 
Therefore, there is no a thuan ty or pure of Vietnamese Buddhism, but it is a “localized” 
Buddhism of Vietnam. In other words, the process of localization of Buddhism has lacquered 
giving a new face of Vietnam Buddhism as a “cocktail” Buddhism rather than a “pure” Buddhist 


form. 


57 Le Manh That, Toan Tap Tran Nhén Téng, 344. 

58 “Bas Bp He, jixin jifo,tic tam tic Phat, Mind is the Buddha.” This is one of the doctrines of Ch’an Master Mazu 
Daoyi (709-788) in China. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 65-76. 

°° Thich Nhat Hanh, Viet Nam Phat Giao Su Luan, 300. 
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Conclusion 


For decades, many Vietnamese Buddhist scholars have argued that Vietnamese 
Buddhism reflects a “pure” unadulterated form of Vietnamese Buddhism. However, based on 
the analysis of the historical genesis of Vietnamese Zen and the famous but yet untranslated 
historical text Cu Tran Lac Dao Phi, I argue that Vietnamese Buddhism, specifically 
Vietnamese Zen, is a composite, cocktail version. Based on the sense of nationalism, most 
Buddhist Vietnamese scholars tried to de-Sinicize Vietnamese Buddhism with the intention of 
uplifting Vietnamese Buddhism because the Vietnamese people had endured “Chinese rules” for 
more than a millennium. In fact, when King Tran Nhan Tong of the Tran dynasty established the 
Trac Lam Zen School in the fourteenth century, the majority of Vietnamese people quickly 
conceived this school to be a “genuine” or “pure” Vietnamese Buddhist Zen school. Scholars 
have subsequently supported this notion. Perhaps it simply reflects the view that the Truc Lam 
Zen School is an example of the intention of Vietnamese to form an “independent” identity for 


the Vietnamese. 


With such a long term of Chinese dominance and influence, it should not be surprising 
that Thién Triic Lam School incorporated many Sinic factors including language, philosophical 
concepts, and genre of poetry. Even the ritual of certifying achieving enlightenment (dac phap) 
as “transmission of the lamp” borrows from Chinese Ch’an Buddhist practice. One thousand 
years in Chinese rules, it is normal that “Chinese factors” emerged in people’s mentality. 


Stephen O’ Harrow at the University of Hawai‘i commented that Vietnamese people react 


60 At least from the first time when Tran Van Giap discovered the text of Thién Uyen Tap Anh [Compendium of 
Outstanding Figures of the Zen Garden] in 1927. See Nguyen Tu Cuong, “Rethinking Vietnamese Buddhist History,” 
82-83. 
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angrily if one questions him/her about the facts of borrowing Chinese cultural factors [language, 
religion, or model of politics], but in the reality, s/he uses “Chinese values” as his or her own 
“property” in their own way of life.®! This observation means that some elements of Chinese 


culture have become a “natural portion” of their culture. 


One can observe the strong Sinic influence in the literary text investigated in this paper, 
the Cw Tran Lac Dao Phi. This phi was composed in Chinese genre and in Chu Ném (a Chinese 
based logographic script), and it included numerous Chinese metaphors. Excluding the facts that 
1) Tran Nhan T6ng was a Vietnamese and 2) the text was composed on Vietnamese soil, the phi 
was heavily influenced by Sinic factors. However, Vietnamese scholars often easily put this 
aside and embrace it as “thuan tuy or pure” Vietnamese Buddhist text. It is true that Vietnamese 
Buddhism is made by non-Vietnamese elements to form the Vietnamese Buddhism. This process 
reflects the core teaching of the Buddha — the pratiyasamutpada or dependent origination; thus, 


everything is interbeing. 


By refuting the argument that the Thién Triic Lam School is a “pure” Vietnamese 
Buddhist Zen School, I do not intend to devalue its role in shaping the philosophy of Cur tran lac 
dao — Dwelling in the World with the Joy of Practicing the Dharma — of this school. This is a 
form of “engaged Buddhism” in Vietnam, a term that Thich Nhat Hanh coined during the 
Vietnam/American War. Engaged Buddhism means that Buddhist teachings are not reserved for 
any particular cohort, but are for everybody, and it means engagement with everyday living, the 
mundane existence of life. There is nothing wrong if Chinese Ch’an Buddhism influenced 


Vietnamese Buddhism. It is simply the process of localization, and as long as the Buddhist 


61 See Stephen, O’Harrow, “Nguyen Trai’s Binh Ngo Dai Cao of 1428: The Development of a Vietnamese Identity,” 
Journal of Southeast Asian Studies, 10, 1 (1979): 159-74. 
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values of compassion, peace, and nonviolence are promoted and endorsed for reduction of 
suffering and for liberation for its practitioners. Then, it does not matter what label is attached to 


the term Buddhism or even using the word of “Buddhism” is not useful at all for any purpose. 
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English Translation of the Cu Tran Lac Dao Phi 


Dwelling in the World with the Joy of Practicing the Dharma” 


Fe Fe #4 ih 5 °a 74 BR 


Cu Tran Lac Dao Pht 


By King Tran Nhan Téng® 


Chapter 1 


Body is in the town, 
Behavior is in the manner of mountain and forest being one. 


Half-day practicing freedom, all actions are suspended and our True Nature is at peace. 
When the source of craving and attachment stops, 


62 #% +4. or lac dao; literally, “dao” is “the Path.” Path means the Dharma because the teaching of the Buddha has 
the capacity to lead to liberation, enlightenment, and nirvana. The word “Dao” still remains in many Vietnamese 
translations including L€ Manh That in his book, Todn Tap Tran NhGn Téng or A Complete Collection of Tran Nhén 
T6éng , Thich Nhat Hanh in his book of “Trai Tim cua Truc Lam Dai Si (or The Heart of the Great Teach of Truc Lam)”, 
(Ho Chi Minh City: Nha Xuat Ban Phuong Dong, 2016), and in “Tho Van Ly Tran or Collection on Poetry and Writing 
of Ly-Trdn Dynasties” of Institute of Literature. However, in this English translation, | translate the term of “Dao” as 
“Practicing of Dharma.” 

63 Be — ABA PR SA eS @ BA ep EB, or An TU Son Dé Nhat T6 Truc Lam Dau Da Tinh Tué Gidc Hoang 
Diéu Ngy Chu Phat, or The First Patriarch of Truc Lam Yén Tu, the Tamer of Men, the Renunciator [Dhuranga], the 
King —Buddha, Tinh Tué” is the title of King Tran Nhan Tong (f= 3%). This title printed in the front page as the 
author of the text instead of Tran Nhan Tong. 

64 & (NOm), réi_ a native form of speaking in Vietnamese to express the concept of freedom, not a political freedom 
but a notion of “free of attachments.” Freedom is “ty-do” in Sino-Vietnamese; but in this case, the author used 
“r6i” to express the notion of freedom, an aspect of nirvana, with the intention of using Vietnamese words rather 
than borrowing from Sino-Vietnamese. Philosophically and literally, nirvana is a practice of extinction notions or 
perceptions in order to experience things as it is. 
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Then we no longer think of desire, of jewelry, and of gems. 
When the voice of argument of right and wrong is suspended, there is plentiful occasion to listen 
to the birds’ singing. 


Enjoying the beauty of clear water or hiding in green mountains, how many are able to be 
satisfied with this? 
Knowing the nature of cherry blossoms and green willows, how many are able to understand? 


The clear sky and the bright moon, shining on all rivers of Thién.® 
The sun of wisdom shines on all living beings to bloom beautiful flowers and to green tender 
willows. 


Changing-bones and flying high, thus people want this elixir. 
Craving to prolong life and go to Heaven, thus people seek the immortal medicine. 


Loving the nature of clarity® is more precious than gems. 
Relaxing, reciting sutras, appreciating the nature of freedom more than gold. 


65 48 Thién (Vietnamese), Chan in Chinese, and Zen in Japanese. This term is coined from dhyana — mediation. See 
Suzuki, D.T., Zen Buddhism: An Introduction, (New York: Grove Press), 32-37. 

66 Immortality is a target of the Daoist, thus they want to have the elixir and immortal medicine. The whole point of 
Daoist goal is to prolong human life as “immortality.” For this point, please consult the book of N.J. Girardot, “Myth 
and Meaning in Early Taoism: The Theme of Chaos (hun-tun)’. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 42. 
The author tried to compare the goal of a Daoist as “immortality” versus Thién (Buddhist Zen) practitioner as 
“nature of clarity.” We can notice here that Daoism is rooted in Vietnamese culture as well, and later in the text, 
the author continued to use the Confucian concepts. The “whole package” of Chinese religion was localized and 
adopted into Vietnamese culture as well. 

57 The elixir is the immortal medicine. The rhymed prose keeps repeating some terms that share same meaning. 

68 .»t BA (NOm): tinh sdng, nature of clarity, a native form speaking to illustrate the concept of wisdom (Prajfid in 
Sanskrit; ming-xing 84 ME in Chinese; and in Sino-Vietnamese is “minh tinh”). Again, the author tried to “de-Sinicize” 
Vietnamese literature by generating a Vietnamese Buddhist term rather than borrowing directly the form of minh 
tinh from the Chinese root. 
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Chapter 2 


Knowing that, 
There is only one Dharma, which is the practice for freedom of mind. 


Maintaining the nature of clarity, one might experience peace. 
Refraining the rise of all wrong perceptions,” thus they are suspended 


Suspending the notion of “self” and “persons,” thus the true nature of diamond is manifested. ’° 
Ending greed and anger, thus, the mind of fully enlightenment appears. ”! 


Pure Land is the pure mind, there is no wondering about which is the Western Paradise. 
Amitabha is the shining nature of clarity, why [are you] still looking exhaustedly for the Land of 
Ultimate Joy?” 


Contemplating in the body and the mind, cultivating the nature of awakening,” 
No need to wait for the accomplishment to show off to others. 


69 2% (NOm), niém vong is native speaking form in Vietnamese ( vong niém, wrong perception, is in Sino- 
Vietnamese form). 

70 “Mhan or person” and “ngA or self” are two of four notions (the other two are included notions of living beings 
(chung sanh) and lifespan (tho gia) in the Diamond Sutra in Mahayana Buddhism. This sutra emphasizes the 
concepts of dependent origination. The formula that “A is made up from non-A factors that is the true A.” A person 
is made up a lot of “non-person” elements such as water, food, air, etc., to construct an entity called “person.” The 
self is constructed by many other non-self-factors to become that “self.” Because “here is the left”, therefore one 
could determine “the right is over there.” In this sutra, in order to experience the reality of phenomena, one 
should practice suspending all notions or labels that pre-occupy the mind. For a further detailed explanation, 
consult the book by Thich Nhat Hanh, “The Diamond that Cuts Through Illusion: Commentaries on the 
Prajfiaparamita Diamond Sutra,” (Berkeley, California: Parallax Press, 1992). 

71 Wl &(Sino-Vietnamese), vién-gidc, fully enlightenment. This is a goal of a Buddhist. The Fully Enlightenment is 
the of title of the Buddha. 

72 34 F (Sino-Vietnamese), Tdy- Phuo’ng: Western Paradise; and #&4£ (Sino-Vietnamese), Curc-Lac: Land of 
Ultimate of Joy. Two of these terms are described as being in one place that is called the Pure Land (of the 
Amitabha Buddha). According to the Longer Sukhavatuvyuha Sutra (in Sanskrit), or Da Amitoufo Jing, K Ft 4f Fe 2& 
(in Chinese), and/or "The Great Amitabha Buddha Sutra” (in English), the Amitabha Buddha is ruling and preaching 
the Dharma in the Pure Land. If one desires to be born in that Pure Land after death, he or she must recite the 
name and worship the name of Amitabha Buddha. It is a basic belief of the school of Pure Land Buddhism, a branch 
of Mahayana Buddhism that emerged around the 2™ century CE. The author emphasized that the Amitabha 
Buddha is the nature of awakening or awareness in the human mind, thus we need not look for it in the future; 
that is a waste of time. 

73 bE 3k (NOm), tinh thi¢c (Vietnamese), the nature of awakening or the nature of understanding. It is a purpose of 
meditation. The true Zen practitioner is the one who meditates for concentration (Samadhi) to achieve the nature 
of understanding (prajna or wisdom). Meditation is a way of practicing self-cultivation; there is no need to prove or 
show off to someone else. 
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Practicing the precepts and virtues’ to face the nature of impermanence, ”° it is not an action for 
trading fame or advertising/marketing to sell it to others. 


Eating vegetables and fruits, the mouth is not afraid of about either spicy or bitter foods. 
Wearing coarse clothes, the body does not care whether they are in black or in white. 


Living joyfully with virtuous morality, even living in a half-size straw-hut, what preciousness, 
being more than the kingdom of Heaven. 
Knowing benevolence and righteousness, ' 
favorable than a mansion. 


® even when there is roof with three tiles; it is more 


74 & 4T(N6m), gidi hanh, or Sila in Sanskrit, Sila [the Precept] is one of training in the Three Fold Training in 
Buddhism (including Sila, Samadhi, and Prajna). 

75 # 4 (NOm), vé-thuo’ng, impermanence or Anicca (in Pali), one of the Three Marks of Dharma or Three Dharma 
Seals. 

76 {= Nhan or benevolence, and # nghia or righteousness, these are Confucian qualities to form a great person in 
Chinese philosophy. These factors compose the entire value of a human. See David L. Hall, and, Roger T. Ames 
Thinking from the Han: Self, Truth, and Transcendence in Chinese and Western Culture, (New York: SUNY Press, 
1998), 31-35. 
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Chapter 3 


If one attends the View’, then all wrongdoings are extinct. 
All trainings are thoroughly understood. 


Keeping the nature of clarity present to avoid the wrong paths. 
Perfecting the trainings in alignment with Dharma. 


Buddha is the Mind,” and so one should learn the practices of Master Ma-T6.” 
Renouncing money and sex, so one should learn the manners of living of Bang Céng.*® 


Because of the presence of nature of clarity, there is no desire for self-benefit; 

But not because of residing at Cénh Diéu Yén Tw.*! 

Because deconceptualization®™ is present, therefore the sounds and forms are eliminated, 
But not because of sitting in meditation at San Hut or East Mount.*? 


Even dwelling in the dusty world, we can attain success if we practice wholeheartedly cherishing 
that happiness. 

Living in the mountain for practicing Dharma but not attending the enlightenmen 
catastrophe of a waste life. 


t®* means the 


Making aspirations to live next the skillful teachers,®° the fruit of Bodhi might ripen in one night. 
The happiness of meeting good friends, the flower of Udumbara® might bloom in few lifespans. 


77 4. cc, a native form of saying “biét or thay, realize or view.” In this context, “cdc” means the View, the Right 
View in The Eightfold Path in Buddhism. See note on “right view” in Chapter 7, or in “Samyukta Agama No. 301,” 
where the Buddha explained directly about how he rationalized this term. See Thich Nhat Hanh, Plum Village 
Chanting and Recitation Book (California, Berkeley: 2000), 237-238. 

78 “Bos Bp 4B, jixin jifo, ttc tam ttc Phat, Mind is the Buddha’ This is a doctrine of Ch’an Master Mazu Daoyi (709- 
788) in China. See Ferguson, “Zen’ Chinese Heritage,” 65-76. 

79 MA T6 (Mazu) was the founder of Hongzhou Ch’an School, which was established during Tang dynasty (618-907) 
of China. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 65. 

80 ge 2 (Ném), Bang Cong (Pang Yun): A famous lay Zen Budhist in Chinese Zen. He practiced and realized 
enlightenment under Zen Master Mazu Daoyi. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 94-95. 

81 A name of a Monastery in Mt. Yen Tu where King Tran Nhan Téng established his Thién Tric Lam Buddhist 
School. 

8242 (NOm), niém dtrng (Vietnamese), or “No-Mind”or “No-Thought” is a famous doctrine in the Ch’an tradition. 
No-Mind means no preoccupation by any minds or thoughts. See Barrett, “Zen Buddhism: Selected Writings of D.T. 
Suzuki, 157-226. 

83 These are names of Buddhist Temples in Mt. Yen Tu (Bac Ninh Province, in the north of present-day Vietnam). 
84 4 cdc, or enlightenment. 

85 In Sino-Vietnamese, it is “minh su” — a “bright teacher” literally. | translate it into “the skillful teacher.” 

86 Udumbara is the name of a mystical of flower that will bloom for each 3000 years. When the Shakyamuni 
Buddha was born, this flower bloomed as a good sign of a Great Being’s manifestation. 
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Chapter 4 


Believing that, 
Whenever one experiences one-mindedness,°*” then one is free from all sorrows. 


Transforming the three poisons,** so experiencing the three bodies.*° 

If one wants to cut-off the foundations of the six sense”, one must eliminate the six objects of 
91 

senses. 


Finding ways for changing-bones,”’ there is only the way to elaborate the elixir. 
In practicing true emptiness,?’ one does not fear attachments to sounds and forms. 


By realizing the suchness,”* believing in Prajna, 
There is no need to find the Buddha and patriarchs in the West or the East. 


By enlightening to true reality, and opening the door of effortlessness (wuwie),”° 
There will be no need to inquire the sutras of the South or the North. 


87 38 3 (NOm), mét long (Vietnamese), The author adapted the term “nhdat tam” (Sino-Vietnamese), or — ss, yixin 
(in Chinese), which means “one mind” —a state of concentration in meditation. Whenever the zen practitioner 
meditates on something, he or she can achieve the state of “one mind” on that subject without distraction. Again, 
the author tried to de-Sinicize this wording by adopting and translating the term into the native form of speaking 
rather than borrowing directly from Chinese form. 

88 = # Tam déc, or three poisons: craving, anger, and ignorance are considered to be the three poisons for the 
Buddhist because they interfere with the mind and in daily life. They also cause conflicts that prevent the 
practitioner of Zen from achieving enlightenment. 

89 = % , tam than, or the Three bodies of Buddha, a doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism. These bodies are 1) 
Dharmakaya (Body of Dharma): the essence of enlightenment, 2) Sambhogakaya (Body of Bliss), and 3) 
Nirmanakaya (Physical Body). Each Buddha is included in these three manifested bodies, which are emphasized in 
the Lotus Sutra literature. See Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of Buddha’s Teachings, 156-160. 

90> #R, Luc can, or the six sense bases, include eyes, ears, tongue, noses, body, and mind. 

91 > BR, Luc tac, or the six objects of senses include form, sound, smell, touch, taste, and all phenomena. 

°2 The metaphor illustrates the immortality in Daoism. See note in Chapter 1. 

93 @ Chan khéng, or true emptiness (sunyata in Sanskrit). This doctrine was first introduced by the Buddha in 
Samyutta Nikaya, and later on Nagarjuna — a Buddhist scholar who lived around 150 CE, and is analyzied in more 
detail in his work, Mahaprajnaparamita Sastra. See Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of Buddha’s Teachings, 105-107. 
°4 & 40, chdn nhu, Tathata (in Sanskrit), this is a term from Prajna school. Literally, it means “thusness”, or 
“suchness.” D.T. Suzuki explained that it is as “facts of experience are accepted as they are.” If we see a flower, just 
simple there is a flower. See Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, 36. 

8 32, Bat NhG, Prajna is Mahaprajnaparamita (above). Literally, it means the ultimate wisdom. 

95 § Z,, VO vi, (wuwie in Chinese) was adopted into Buddhist philosophy from Daoism (action of non-action), it 
illustrates the nature of effortlessness like the same notion of tathata. See above note of chdn nhu or tathata. 
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Reading the teachings in the three collections,”° certainly the practice of the Zen-Garden and the 
Monastic Disciplines.”’ 

Knowing how to burn the five-elements-incense, 
sandalwoods or fragrant flowers. 


°8 means there is no need to purchase expensive 


Cultivating love and righteousness, nurturing virtues, 

Everyone considers the Shakyamuni Buddha. 

Practicing the precepts and virtues, eliminating greed and jealousy, 
That is a true Maitreya”. 


96 = 3%, Ba-tang, or Tripitaka — The Three Baskets of Collection: Sutras (Buddha’s sermons), Sila (Precepts), and 
Abidharma (Treatises). 

*’Baizhang Huahai, a foremost student of Master Mazu (see above) who compiled The Zen Principles of Po-chang 
Master (Bach Truong Thanh Quy in Vietnamese) a famous work of Chinese Ch’an monastic regulations with a very 
strong discipline of “no working one day, no eating one day!” See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 77-82. 

% & 4 4#&, Ngi phan huong, it is a metaphor referring to a kind of incense, that includes five factors of precepts, 
concentration, wisdom, freedom, and liberation of all intellectual knowledge. All of these characters produce this 
incense, which is considered to be the best quality to offer to the Buddha. 

°° The Buddha to be. Both Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism hold the belief in a Buddha to be whose name is 
Maitreya. 
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Chapter 5 


So knowing, 

The Buddha is in the house, no need to go searching afar. 
Because if we forget the roots, 

Then we search for the Buddha, forgetting we are the Buddha.! 


Speaking a few sentences of Zen, 

We are already relaxing, lying in homeland of Ha-Hitu. !°! 
Reading sutras a few times, 

We are already sitting freely in the state of Tan-La.!© 


Living in the meaning of Dharma, we create more skillful practices. !° 

So that we are already living in the environment of the sutras and the patriarchs. 

Not participating in argument of wrong and right, preventing intervention of the forms and 
sounds, 

Means not engaging in activities of sexual misconduct. 


The virtue of the Buddha is compassion, thus we vow to live near him in numerous lifetimes. 


The grace of Nghiéu'™ is great because of exempting all taxes for the monks. 


Clothes and blankets are enough for seasonal needs even though simple or mended. 
Rice or rice-soup for feeling full, be it new rice or old rice. 


100 “Buddha is in the house” or “We are the Buddha” re-illustrates again the doctrine of “Bp ss Ep #8, jixin jifo, tic 
tam ttc Phat, or Mind is the Buddha” of Zen Master Mazu in chapter 3. See above. Literally, the term “Buddha” 
means the awakened one or the ability of being enlightened. 

101 say % , (Ha-Hifu), is a metaphor of a “true home” in Zhuangzi ‘s poem “Xidoydo you, 222% or Easy and Free 
Wondering.” In this poem, Zhuangzi (a Chinese philosopher who lived about 4" century BCE during the Waring 
State Period of Chinese history) emphasized an idealistic free-care figure for those who want to enjoy a hermit 
life. See Xiaogan Liu, Dao Companion to Daoist Philosophy, (Dordrecht: Springer Netherlands, 2015) 201-202. The 
true home is a place free of all anxieties, “ #& 44] A HR.” 

102 36 Y& or Tdn-La, LL _|(in Korean), or Silla, in Korea, the world’s longest dynasty (a. 59 BC — 935 AD). Buddhism 
arrived around the 6" century and it became a major political and social force for Korean people. It became a 
metaphor for a country where is peace and happiness because of the practice of Buddhism. 

103 Including the koan — this is a way of using a word or a phrase to help the Zen practitioner to enlighten. The 
author used the word “co quan” to illustrate “koan” in this sentence. 

104 Vua Nghiéu, or Emperor Yao (#7 #,), a legendary emperor of ancient China; accordingly, under his regime, 
people had a very happy life because of his generosity. This reign became a metaphor in Vietnamese literature. 
The kings of Vietnam used it as a model of rule for their polity. For instance, the kings of the Tran Dynasty used the 
“Nghiéu, Yao” for their royal title; and the King Tran Nhan Téng’s title was Hién Nghi€u Quang Thanh Thai Thuong 
Hoang- SH HEALS. 
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Protect the eight consciousnesses,!°° stop the eight winds, !°° 


The more we repress the more they doubly rebound. 


Open the three mystic doors'!®’, widen the three essences, !® 


Then we need to chop into small pieces as well as to grind slowly. 


Even though the lute has no strings, we can still play the piece of melody no-birth no death.' 
Even though the flute has no holes, we can still play the song of Great Peace. 


Digging the roots to search for the branches is a pitiful action of Master Cau-Chi.''° 
Turning to look for his own head in the mirror is a silly story of Dién-Nha-Dat-Da.!!! 


Creep through a ring of diamonds, and this action does not make a hero feels anxious. 
Swallow whole a thorny chestnut, so that there no need to worry if hands have a scratch on the 
skin. 


105 The Eight consciousness: Eyes consciousness, ears consciousness, tongue consciousness, touch consciousness, 
nose consciousness, mind consciousness, mana-consciousness (ego or self), and storehouse consciousness (alaya). 
The school of Mind-Only (Duy Thtrc Téng or Vijnanavada) emphasizes this doctrine that our mind functions on the 
base of these eight consciousness. See Thich Nhat Hanh, Understanding our Mind, (California: Parallax Press, 
2006). 

106 Jel, Bat phong, or Eight kinds of winds include prosperity, decline, honor, disregard, praise, censure, 
pleasure, and suffering. These factors interfere with the human mind, and they are conceptualized as the obstacles 
to the way of enlightenment. 

107 = &, Tam-huyén (Linji teachings): 1) the essence of phenomena, 2) word, and 3) skillful means or upaya — 
including shouting and striking. 

108 = # Tam yéu (Linji teachings): 1) Dharma or teaching/doctrines, 2) wisdom, and 3) skillful means. 

109 f +E, V6 sinh, or “no birth, no death” is a central cosmological idea in Buddhism, it relies on the concept of 
“orattiyasamutpada — dependent origination.” Because all phenomena are manifested on the base of 
interdependence, nothing is born or dies. 

110 4g Ax, Cu Chi or Master Juzhi, a Chinese Zen Master who lived in the 9" century. He went to study with many 
Zen masters but he could not understand what Zen’s essence was. Once day, he met a monk, and he shared his 
sadness in spending time to study Zen, and that monk raised a finger. Then he realized the enlightenment. Then, 
he used this way for the Zen practitioners, and it became a famous koan of “raising up his finger” whenever 
somebody inquired his teaching and asked “what is Zen?” 

111 3g 34 3 % Enyadatta or Dién Nha Dat Da is a name of a man in Sdrangama Satra (Sanskrit) or K#B1A BFE LE - 
Dai Phat Danh Tht Lang Nghiém, he saw his head in the mirror; however, when he turned away from the mirror, 
he did not see his head anymore, and ran into the village to look for it. The head represents the Buddha nature or 
enlightenment, it is always there, but people continue to look for it from outside. The author tried to emphasize 
again the idea of “Buddha is Mind, BP «<3 Ep 4#, jixin jifo, tc tam tic Phat” of Zen Master Mazu in chapter 3. See 
above. 
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Chapter 6 


That is true, 
Practicing no-mind!''? is the right Path''’, 


If the three karmas!! are calm, then the body and mind are calm. 
Attend one-mindedness, |° 
then we are now able to understand the teachings of Patriarchs. 


Read letters for anticipating meanings, '!° 
It is wrong! Thus, Zen practitioners may still be desolate and lonely. 
In directing experience''’ of the Dharma, the Zen practitioner must be stable and skillful. 


Inquiring the leakage and non-leakage,''® 

One should know that the silk-sifter leaks and the coconut-shell ladle contains. 

Inquiring of what Mahayana or Hinayana is, 

Straightforward speaking: It is a cord for beading all corns or a cord for water bucket at the well. 


By recognizing the presence of the clarity nature of mind, 
There is no worry about the weather or conditions. 

If you clean the clarity nature of mirror, 

How the sense bases and the objects of senses disturb us? 


Gold with contaminated ore must be molded and forged nine times still. 
If greed of wealth and benefits are extinct, then we just need simple vegetarian meals. 


112 f& «3, v6 tam, or No-mind (see above on Chapter 3). 

113 54, dao, or Path, the path to nirvana or enlightenment. Mahayaha Buddhism in China used to borrow this term 
(dao) in Daoism to illustrate the term of “Buddhism or the Way of the Buddha” for the local Chinese audience 
because Daoism had established in Chinese mentality before Buddhism came. Chinese Buddhist scholars tend to 
borrow native religion’s terms for sake of acceptance and conceptualization by the local population. The 
Vietnamese borrowed this usage in their language and literature as well. 

114 = ¥ tam-nghiép (Sino-Vietnamese) or three forms of karma: 1) karmas of bodily action, 2) karmas of speeches, 
and 3) karmas of thoughts. 

115 See note of 22 on chapter 4. 

116 27 3¢ 42 # , NhGn van gidi nghia (Sino-Vietnamese) means that seeing the letters and words for understanding 
the meaning is wrong in Zen culture. Sometimes, letters and words are considered as skillful means that help the 
Zen practitioner to achieve the enlightenment. 

117 2 38 40 #% or Cherng ly tri co’ means to understand the reasoning and the purpose of using koan (letters, words, 
or striking/hitting) to experience the reality. Thus, | translate this phrase as “direct experience” but not get caught 
in the letters, words, or striking. Understanding the true essence of the skillful mean rather than its expression. 

U8 % jf, Hiu ldu or leakage and 4% V6 IGu or non-leakage are the Buddhist terms to express the concepts of 
conventional truth (leakage) as “common sense” and absolute truth (non-leakage) as “the fact”. Buddhist 
philosophy holds the belief of two truths. For fully explanation, see Mark Siderits, Buddhism as Philosophy: An 
Introduction, 56-57. 
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'19 cleaning the manifestation of precepts, '”° 


121 


Purifying the essence of precepts, 
are the internal and external adornments of a Bodhisattva. 
If the one-hearted serves the king, a filial one serves the parents, 

Knowing when to proceed or when to stop, makes one a real royal hero with filial 
righteousness. !”” 


By selecting friends for the practice of Zen, even when this body disintegrates, it is hard to repay 
the gratitude to them. 

By asking the permission from great masters for studying the Dharma, 

Even if bones are ground and brain liquefied, these doings are not equivalent to offering 
gratitude to them.!”° 


19 ye: “gidi long” is “mae” or “gidi thé” in Sino-Vietnamese, King Tran Nhan Tong used the Vietnamese native 
form of speaking “gidi long” rather than Chinese form “gidi thé.” When the monk kneels down to receive the 
precept in the ordination ceremony, he receive the essence of precept (sila); it is more important than just the text 
of the precepts. 

120 4a “gidi tuding” (Sino-Vietnamese) means the text of the precepts. Some monastics pretend to be a monk 
but their mind is not truly that of a monk. Thus, from seeing, the monk obeys all the precepts but his mind is not 
pure, so this practice of precept is not a meaningful practice as a Buddhist monk. 

121 The idea of Bodhisattva, a Buddha to be, is an important concept of idealistic of a Buddhist because he or she 
vows to reborn to serve living beings after achieving the enlightenment or nirvana. See Siderits, Buddhism as 
Philosophy, 140-142. 

122 “The vua or serving the King”, “hiéu thdo Cha Me or filial piety to parents”, and “right manner of a truly man” 
are moral duties in Confucian values. The author emphasized and incorporated all factors of Confucianism into the 
Buddhist text. Why? Well, | think he was still a king or father of the king (after he gave his throne to his son), so this 
adaption has an obvious political reason. 

123 This is acommon expression of gratitude to the teachers. The teacher is a very important figure in Vietnamese 
culture, the teacher not only teaches the students knowledge but he/she also teaches morality or way of living. 
This is reflected in the proverb of “nhét ty vi su ban ty vi su, or “whether the teachers taught half-word or a word, 
they are always the teachers.” 
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Chapter 7 


Thus knowing, 
The teachings of the Buddha is highly precious, 
Only by practicing it, one might understand. 


Ignorance is extinct, thus the Bodhi nature illuminates !**. 
Sorrow is eliminated, virtue becomes more favorable. 


Study the essence of sutras in order to understand what the Buddha taught. 
Follow the practices of Patriarchs, 
Then the emptiness'*> in Zen is not hard to understand. 


Go to the end of road when the sorrow detaches, 

Do not let it manifest itself even though it is small. 

Drop down the victorious flag; make full the insightful views!°, 
To empty the misfortune-causes even if it is small. 


Use the flame of enlightenment to burn down the forest of wrong-views from the old days. 
Hold the sword of wisdom to sweep off the wrong perceptions from past to present day. 


Be grateful to the Holy Ones, love the parents, and respect the Dharma teachers. 
Revere the Buddha, prevent greed from arising, practice precepts and eat vegetarian. 


Appreciate His Compassion-Loving Kindness!’, 

Vow to live close to him in life after life. 

Grateful for His protection and support, 

Enduring even the suffering of crushing the body in thousand times in life after life. 


Righteousness in mind, the Dharma remembered, 


124 =F $2, BO Dé, or Bodhi means the Enlightenment; in this sense, Bodhi and Ignorance are interbeing, they are two 
manifestations of one entity. 

125 ge (C: kong), Khong (sunyata in Sanskrit), or the void, emptiness. This concept is a central doctrine of 
Madhyamaka school founder by Nagarjuna (a.150 CE) — an Indian monk. Ontologically, emptiness is empty of a 
concept of the certainty of a thing, or empty of a svabhava [or intrinsic nature] of a thing [a phenomenon or a 
dharma] which is used for differentiating itse/f versus other things. The famous text of Prajnaparamita explains this 
idea very detail, and the Zen tradition adopted it as a core teaching. In other words, there is empty of intrinsic 
nature to form a phenomenon because phenomena exist in the base of interdependence or prattiyasamutpada. 
See Sideritts, Buddhism as Philosophy, p. 180-207, and Suzuki, An Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p.48-57; and Thich 
Nhat Hanh, Zen Keys, p.105-107. 

226 fg] 40 B,, vién tri kién, or right view — a path of The Noble Eightfold Paths in Buddhism: Right view (Samma- 
ditthi), Right Thought (Samma-sankappa), Right Speech (Samma-vacca), Right Action (Samma-kammanta), Right 
Livelihood (Samma -ajiva), Right Effort (Samma- vayama), Right Mindfulness (Samma-sati), and Right 
Concentration (Samma-samadhi). 

27 # 26, tl’ bi, or maitri-karuna, or compassion and sympathy are the virtues of the Buddha. 
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The offering of incense and flower symbolizes filial piety. 
Saying belief but mind does not, 
Even offering golds or jewels does not reflect sincerity 
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Chapter 8 


So that, 
the only way is practice. You should not stop learning! 


Wake up the awareness, do not grasp unto attachments constantly. 
Suspend all wrong perceptions, should not lead to restlessness. !7 


Crave for fame and wealth, for those who are very ignorant. 
Cultivate happiness and wisdom, which is the real wise man. 


Build piers, bridges, stupas, or temples, 

These are practices of the external adornments outside. 

Cultivate loving-kindness and compassion, permeating empathetic joy and equanimity!”’, 
Recite the Heart-sutra!*° for more internal freedom. 


Train one’s mind for becoming the Buddha!’, for it is only a diligent daily practice. 
Eliminate sand for gold, as it requires many times of sorting and filtering. 


Read sutras and records, and make knowing and understanding equal. 
Respect the Buddha and practice mindfulness of the body, 
Do not disregard a small mistake even though it is small as a hair. 


Do not worry about spending time to study the root of each word each letter, 
Master the skillful meanings of Zen,'** do not let the eight notions!* come in and out. 


128 gsi a  xdc xOc (Vietnamese) and 42 (Chinese. ddo ju), trao ctr (Sino-Vietnamese), the author tried to 
‘Vietnamize” this terms in N6m rather than Sino-Vietnamese. This factor is very significant for the Zen practitioner 
because the state of “restlessness” or “not being still” of mind interferes with our mind, and it becomes very hard 
to concentrate. 

129 4% 28 EH or tev, bi, hy, xd, or loving —kindness (maitri), compassion (karuna), empathetic joy (mudita), and 
equanimity (inclusiveness, upekkha) are four factors in the mind-heart of a Bodhisattva. It’s called “the Four 
Immeasurable Minds, or Chinese: 9 4 @ «Ss, Sanskrit: catvaryapramanani, and in Vietnamese: Tu vé Iuong tam. 
See Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of The Buddha’s Teaching, p.169-175. 

130 The Heart Sutra is the Prajnaparamita Sutra; this sutra is chanted every morning and evening, and in some 
other Buddhist ceremonies in Vietnam and some other Mahayana Buddhism countries including China, Japan, and 
Korea. See Thich Nhat Hanh’s translation in English in Plum Village Chanting and Recitation Book, 15-16. 

131 Jb Se s  (NOm) or “Ren long lam But [traning or practice the principle ‘Mind is the Buddha’]” again “ttc tam 
tirc Phat” or “Bp cs Bp 4B, jixin jifo,ttrc tam tic Phat, Mind is the Buddha” 

132 ye BA or “Co quan” literally, it means “method, mechanism, way, strategy, or tool.” In this Zen context, all 
methods and teachings have the same telos, which is to lead the Zen practitioners to enlightenment. These 
techniques consist of koan, shouting, striking, silence, etc., in Zen literature. 

133 2 98 or Tam hoi, the eight notions — birth, death, permanence, annihilation, coming, going, monism and 
pluralism. 
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Chapter 914 


Thus, we should know 

whether the teaching of Patriarchs are various methods, but they are not much different. 
If only by saying from the period of Zen master Ma T6!*° 
Hoang!”®. 


, then one forgets the time of Tiéu 


“No good deeds at all!” !37 The habit of attachment to ignorance creates more mistakes. 
“Not sacred!” “Don’t know!” The ignorant ears are capable of hearing only the sounds. 


“Born in India, died in a Shaolin Temple!**, buried hastily underfoot Mount Xiong’Er,”!*? 


“Body as Bodhi tree!” “The mind as bright mirror!” !4° The verse had raised and written on 
hallway wall. 


134 In this chapter, the author uses more thang thirty classical metaphors in Chinese Chan literature. He introduces 
most of famous koans and dialogues in Chan. In order to investigate Chinese Chan Buddhism, it requires a number 
years of research and study. In general, the emergence of Chan tradition was from Tang dynasty (618-907). See 
Poceski, Ordinary Mind as the Way; Faure, Bernard, The Will to Orthodoxy: A Critical Genealogy or Northern Chan 
Buddhism Stanford University Press, 1997), and Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage. 

'35 Mazu (709-788), see note 16 on chapter 3. 

136 4 @ | Tiéu Hoang (464-549), is # x #, Liang Wudi (Luong Vi Dé or Emperor Wu of Liang). He was a great 
supporter of Buddhism after he gained power. He interviewed Bodhidharma (the legendary first Patriarch of 
Chinese Chan, he was an Indian Buddhist monk) who came to spread the teaching of Buddha during the fifth 
century of Christian era. This dialogue became famous koan for many generations of Zen later. See Ferguson, 
Zen’s Chinese Heritage 15-16. 

137 In the dialogue between Bodhidharma and Emperor Wu of Liang, the Emperor asked: “I supported the 
Buddhism for building the temples, supporting monastics, and doing lot of charity for the poor, so do | gain some 
good deeds?” “No, no good deeds at all [ 347% 2 |” Bodhidharma replied. The Emperor continued: “What is the 
first holly truth in the Four Noble Truth?” Bodhidharma said: “Absolute no sacred/holiness at all [Bg A # #]!” 
Lastly, the Emperor asked, “Who is it that in front of me?” “I do not know [7% 3&]!” Bodhidharma answered. After 
that, the Emperor was angry and he did not support him to teach Dharma in his state. All of these answers later 
became the koans for meditation. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 15-16. 

138 The temple (2 4k + Shaolin Si) is located in Denfeng County, Henan Province, China. It was established during 
the fifth century Christian are. In 2010, UNESCO inscribed it as the World Heritage site. See “Historic Monuments 
of Dengfeng in ‘The Centre of Heaven and Earth’”, from UNESCO website at http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/1305. 
139 Biography of Bodhidharma, the first patriarch of the Chinese Ch’an tradition who was born in India. He came to 
China for the teaching of Chan and he died at Shaolin Temple on Mountain Xiong ‘Er. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese 
Heritage, 15-20. 

MO “ & 3£ +2 than Bo dé, or Body as the Bodhi tree” and “ #254 4%, long minh kinh, or the mind as the bright mirror” 
are two metaphors in the insight verse of Zen Master Than TU, or Shenxiu - # # (638-713), the sixth Patriarch of 
Chinese Chan Buddhism. Metaphor of Bodhi tree represents wisdom, or Tree of Wisdom; it refers to the fact that 
Prince Siddhartha attained his Full Enlightenment under the foot of Bodhi tree. See Fergustion, /bid, 37-38. In Chan 
tradition, the master usually requests the monk to write a verse to express his insight or enlightenment. So, monk 
Shenxiu wrote this verse on a wall in the monastery instead on a piece of paper: 
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Vuong - L4o'*! chopped the cat! This action went through the mind of the Head of Sangha. 
Master Hé!*? warned people about angry dogs, to point out the immaturity of his students. 


The price of rice at Linh Lang market is too high, and does not allow for bargaining!®’. 


The rocky trails to Mount Thach Dau are very slippery !**, 


And it is hard to come and to inquire about practicing Dharma. 


Pha -Tao threw away the scared flag, and destroyed the Joss House where he worships the 
spirits. '4° 
C4u-Chi raised a finger and continues using the Patriarch’s teachings. !*° 


With the sword of Lam-Té, !*’the crutch of Bi-Ma,!*8 
Back to these old days, monks were trained well, they had lot of freedom. 


The body is the Bodhi tree, 

Mind is like bright mirror 

Polish it all the times, 

Maintain undusted it. 

M41 Vuong Lao is another Chinese Zen Master Nanquan Puyuan or & 4 BA (749-835), a student of Master Mazu. 
He is famous because of the koan of “Nanquan cuts the cat, or # # #7 4% (Nam Tuyén tram miu).” One day, there 
were two monks who argued about the cat in monastic quarter; Nanquan came by and asked the situation. Then 
he held the cat and said: “Say something, if you cannot, | will chop the cat into two parts!” People got frightening 
from that saying. From that moment, the koan became famous in the Zen community. 

M42 ue 48 Thay HO or Master Hé6, is Chinese Zen Master ZihuLizong or -+- 444] #% (800-880), a student of Master 
Nanquan Puyan. He put a sign in front of his hut saying “be aware of mad dog!” To those who come to inquire 
about Dharma, he replied “woof! Woof!” Thus, it became a famous koan for the Zen practitioners. 

M43 BY BR RUB, cho Lu Lang gao mac qua yu, or the rice price of the Lu Lang market” is a koan of Chan Master 
Qingyuan Xingsi, #7 R4t.% (660-740), a student of the sixth patriarch of China Chan Buddhism. The origins of this 
koan come from the story of “ # JR 3 4 or rice price of Qingyuan.” A monk asked him “what is the essence of 
Dharma of the Buddha?” He replied, “what is the price of rice in the Luling market?” See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese 
Heritage, 48-49. 

144 Br G5 TS H&B] “Thtra Thach Dau da tron hét tac, or The rocky trails to Mount Thach Dau are very slippery” is 
a koan of the master Tri Thién (he live on the Thach Dau Mountain, thus he had the nickname of Monk Thach Dau 
or Shitou). Mater Shitou XiQian (700-790), a student of Master Qingyuan Xingsi. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese 
Heritage, 71-75. 

M45 Master Trung Son: Pha Tao Dao, people in the village worship in the Joss House, he destroyed it. Thus people 
named him as “Pha Tao” (means Joss House destroyer). “Joss house is a Chinese temple, where people worship 
natural gods (or national heroes); it is a common way of worshiping in animism. In Vietnam, it is called “miéu.” 

146 The koan of Master Juzhi, “Cau Chi gio’ ngon or raising the finger!” See note 46. 

M47 Master Linji Yixuan (787- 886) the founder of Linji Zen School (Rinzai in Japanese). This school continues to serve 
the Zen community today including Japan and Vietnam. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage 155 -161. 

148 4). RE or Bi Ma, is a Chinese Zen Master who lived in Mt. Wudai, in China. He used to carry a crutch, and if 
anyone asked him about Dharma; he raised the crutch and shouted! 
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The lion of Ong Doan, !*? the ox of Master Huu, !~° 
Taught the laity who should not be sarcastic and arrogant to their faces. 


Raise the fan,!°! raise the bamboo stick, >” 

To help practitioners of Zen to achieve enlightenment easily. 
Throw a wooden ball,!*° holding the wooden ladle, 

That reminds one that the monks should not show off. 


Thuyén Tt paddled along the river; but the river had not yet helped him to purify himself. !** 
Dao Ng6!°> danced with his wooden sword, but it looked ghostly and mystically horrific. 


The dragon of Yén Lao swallowed earth and sky; the watchers were scared of it!*®. 


The snake of Ong Ton lay across the world; people saw it, then they must run away!*”, 


The pine is the mind!°’, wanting to see it and then look at the direction of Morning Star. 
Binh Dinh!» belonged to the fire, looking at the direction of North Star, not to get lost the way. 


MS 3G 4-2 #8 BH or Chinese Chan Master Xi Yu (Tay Du Doan Thién Su); he has a hat with decorations in many 
different colors. It looks like the head of a lion. Sometimes, he wears it whle he is preaching. 

150 “3 4 trdu Thay Huu , or the ox of Master Huu”, is a koan of Master Quy Son Linh Hwu or Guishan lingyou (% 
iL # 4) the first patriarch of Guishan Chan School. Master Guishan (771-853) was a student of Baizhang Huahai. 
One day, he declared “one hundred years later, | will be born as an ox.” This became a koan for many generations 
in Chan tradition and his school. 

151 3 or Phién tw is a bamboo fan of Master Van Uyén [Wényan, 3c 4 (864-949). He raised his bamboo fan and 
asked, “do you understand this koan?” See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage 259-263. 

152 +4 or Truc bé is a bamboo stick, it is used for hitting sleeping monks during seated meditation. 

153 448 or “hon cau” is a wooden ball of Master Tuyét Phong Nghia Ton [ #4 & 7#, Xuéfeng Yicuin (822-908)]. 
While giving a talk on Dharma, he used to throw a wooden ball into the crowd to wake them up. See Ferguson, 
Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 237-241. 

154 4% or thuyén Tw is Chinese Chan Master Thuyén Ter Dtrc Thanh [ 4-7-4 3k, Chuanzi Decheng (805-881) who 
did want to establish the monastery for teaching monks but he lived on a small boat and it floated around on river. 
See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 145-148. 

155 34 B Dao Ngo (769-835) had a wooden sword. Whenever he gave talks on Dharma, he danced to call the sprits. 
From this activity, this had become a koan: Dao Ngé trang quy (34 & # % in Chinese) or “Dao Ng6 decorated like 
the spirits. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage 149-151. 

156 ya 4g 4 or ROng Yén Ldo is Master Van Yén’s koan of “The staff of Yunmen manifests into a dragon that can 
swallow the earth and the sky, or & FJ4# 44 1b #2). Master Wenyan (864-949) is a Chinese Chan Master of Yunmen 
Chan School. One day, he raised his staff and he said this koan aloud for his disciples. Se. Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese 
Heritage, 259-263. 

157 “ise 2 72 or RGn Ong Tén is a koan of Zen Master Nghia Ton from the phrase of “1 2 4%, or Xuefeng’s 
snake with the turtle’s noses.” One day, the master Xuefeng (822-908) said, “South of the monastery, there is a 
snake with a turtle’s noses.” See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 237-241. 


158 “43°44 or Cay bach, a pine tree” is a koan of Chinese Chan Master Zhaozhou or #4 }]. Master Zhaozhou (778- 
897) was a student of Master Nanquan. He attended the enlightenment very young at age eighteen. He ash a 
famous koan of “the pine in front yard or #4 J] 44 #t--.” See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage 136-142. 

153%, T or Binh Dinh or two names in ten names of the Celestial in Chinese calendar. They belong to the fire 
element in The Five Elements or The Wu Xing, #747 (in Chinese): Metal, Water, Wood, Fire, and Earth. 
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160 


Despite the tea of Triéu Lao!®, the cake of Thiéu Duong!*!, the students were still thirsty and 


hungry. 
The paddy field of Tao Khé!®, garden of Thiéu That!®, there is plenty of land but the monks 
leave them deserted. 


Throw down a buddle of firewood,'™ blow out the lantern, '® and this leads to enlightenment. 


Seeing cherry blossom!®, listening to sound of a bamboo!®’; thus is achieved the noble aura. 


160 « 4 48 & or Tra Triéu Lao, tea of Master Zhao” is another koan of Chinese Chan Master Zhaozhou. See note 94. 
People came to him and inquired about the teachings. He said, “Drink your tea!” 

161 “ £# 37 FF or Banh Thiéu Duong, cake of Thiéu Duong” is a koan of the Chinese Chan master Wenyan, see note 
92. People come to him and inquire about the Dharma. He replied, “Cake! Cake! Cake!” It became a famous koan 
of Yunmen Chan School called “Van M6n H6 Binh, £ F445 4%.” 

162 “ # °% Tao Khé” is a name of Dharma center where the Sixth Patriarch of Chinese Chan Buddhism, Huineing 
(638-713) established (Baolin Temple). He is the author of Platform Classic Sutra, a text that emphasizes the 
concept of “no mind”. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 37-41. 

163 “os & or Thiéu That” is the garden where Bodhi Dharma meditated in 9 years of a solo retreat. See Ferguson, 
Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 15-20. The author used this metaphor to locate the source of Chan tradition where it 
begun. 

164 «47 “i#@ or gieo bé cui” is a koan or a classical metaphor of Master Tuyét Phong (Xuefeng, see note 93). One 
day, Maser Dong Shan asked him, “If you want to come in, please open your mouth!” Master Xuefeng replied, “I 
do not have a mouth!” Dong Shan shouted, “If you do not have a mouth, then you must return your eyes to me, 
how come you said you do not have a mouth?” Xuefeng threw down his bundle of firewood in his shoulder. 
Master Dong Shan asked, “Is it heavy?” Master Xuefeng replied, “It is so heavy the world’s population could not 
carry it.” 

165 “ Ja) i,t or Nay bong dén, blowing out the lantern” is a koan or classic metaphor of Master Duc Son Tuyén 
Gidm or Deshan Xuanjian - 7%.) &@ # (819-914). He is famous for his Diamond Sutra interpretation and was given 
the nickname of “Diamond Zhao!’’ See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 196-200. One evening, he visited a monk 
(Chinese Chan Master Longtan, #€%#), and Longtan said, “It is late, you should go home.” Deshan walked out, he 
turned back and said, “It is dark.” Longtan lit a lantern and gave to Deshan. Deshan reached for it; suddenly, 
Longtan blew it out. At this moment, Deshan attained enlightenment. 

166 “4 Hk 4, LOc dao hoa or seeing the cherry blossom” is a classic koan of Master Linh van Chi Can (# & 4 ¥ or 
Lingyung Zhiqin). He composed a famous poem as an enlightenment poem after seeing the blossom of this flower: 
ZT ERE 4K F ? 

ES Rt AR 

BE — RBKTE TR ° 

HEF RAR 

For thirty years I’ve sought the swordsman, 

Many timed the leaves have fallen, the branch bare. 

After seeing the peach blossoms, 

Never doubting again. 

See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 164- 165. 

167 “Te 44, nghe tiéng truc or listening to sound of swaying bamboo” is a classic koan of Master Huong Nghiém 
Tri Nhan, (or 4 #49 BA, Xiangyan Zhixian died about 898 CE). While cutting grass, a small piece of tile hit the 
bamboo stalk; he heard that sound and he experienced enlightenment. The story became a classic metaphor in 
Chan literature. See Ferguson, Zen’s Chinese Heritage, 172-175. 
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Chapter 10 


Noble Sangha, please listen: 


Experience the true emptiness;'° 


this does not require much capacity and condition. 


Because the mind has the attachments; therefore, it is yet not flowing freely; it is not because of 
the teachings of Patriarchs are inapplicable. 


The Sangha of Hinayana practices the Dharma not deep enough yet, 

Thus the Buddha was not afraid of creating metaphors for the House of Treasures and City of 
Phantom. !” 

The realization of reality of the enlightened one does not rely on living conditions either in town 
or in the mountain. 


The quiet mountain where the hermits enjoy their life. 
The peaceful temples and calm hermitages that are the true places for Zen practitioners. 


With great horses with huge parasols, the King of Hell does not exclude the arrogant ones. 
With jade-decorated towers or golden mansions, Hell also does not exclude the noble ones. 


In favoring fame, and identifying ourselves with the concept of self and others, those who do 
these are the really ignorant. 
But favoring virtues, and transforming mind and body, definitely turns one into the Holy One. 


Horizontal eyebrows and vertical nose make the look different but they are the same. 
The face may look Holy but the mind remains ignorant, the true and the fake differ like 
thousands and thousands of miles. 


The verse that recites: 


Dwelling in the world with the Joy of Practicing the Dharma, 
let it flow with its conditions. 

When hungry then eat! Where tired, so sleep then! 

Treasures in the home, suspending the search, 

Facing situation with no mind!" What inquiring Thién for! 


168 @ 7 or chan khéng, true emptiness. See chapter 4. 

169 “ 97 gr 4b nk, Or bao SO hda thanh” is metaphor in chapter 7 of Lotus sutra. In this chapter, the Buddha uses his 
magic power to create a house with a lot of treasures in a beautiful town. The metaphor emphasizes that all 
teachings of Buddha are an effective means of helping people to attain enlightenment. They are not the 
destination, but they are the direction. 

170 “ # 3 or v6 tam the doctrine of no mind. See Chapter 3. 
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Appendix 


Chart of the Connection between Chinese Ch’an Schools and Vietnamese 


1) Bodhidharma 
d. ~530 C.E. 


BS 


2) Hué Kha (Huike) 
(a. 487-593) 


3) Tang Xan (Sengcan) 
(4.606) 


4) Dao Tin (Daoxin) 
(580-651) 


a, 
5) Hoang Nhan (Hongren) 
(601-671) 


6) Hué Nang (Huineng) 
(638-713) 
a 


7) Hoai Nhuong (Huairang) 
(677-744) 


8) Ma To (Mazu) 
(709-788) 


Thién Schools 


Chart of the Connection between 
Chinese Ch’an Schools and Khuong Tang Hoi (Kang Senghui) 
Vietnamese Thién Schools (2- a. 280) 


Ty-ni-da-luu-chi (Vinitaruci) 
(?-894) 


i 


9) Bach Trwong Hoai Hai (Huaihai) 
(720-814) 


V6 Ngon Thong (Wu Yang Tong) 
(a.579-826) 


9) Dao Ngé (748-807) 
eB! 
10) Sing Tin 
sme 


11) Tuyén Gidm (Xuanjian) 
782-865 


Thao Duong (997-2) 
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